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Many Asricultural 
Problems Unsolved 


Administration Considers Further 
Measures to Restore Pros- 
perity of Farmers 


INCLUDES CROP INSURANCE 











Soil Conservation and Aid to Farm Ten- 
ants Also Among Contem- 
plated Measures 





Whenever anyone attempts to “settle the 
affairs of the nation” or to point out par- 
ticular affairs which need settling, he is 
almost certain to bring up the farm prob- 
lem. In legislative halls as well as in cross- 
road stores, this has been a favorite topic 
of discussion as far back as anyone can 
remember. It probably will be for a long 
time to come. Everyone should be inter- 
ested in knowing what that problem is, 
how it came to be, and what the nation 
proposes to do about it—particularly now 
when dust storms, sharecroppers, and 
soil-eroding floods are receiving headline 
attention. 


A Basic Industry 


To provide a setting for discussing the 
problems of American agriculture, it is 
necessary to sketch briefly the size and 
character of the industry itself. A total 
of more than 6,000,000 families, approxi- 
mately 31,000,000 people, comprise the 
nation’s farm population. They have the 
job of producing most of the country’s 
food and most of the raw materials from 
which its clothing is manufactured; and 
they have in their hands the care of more 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s total 
land area. All of the land inside the 
present boundaries of the 13 original 
states just about equals the size of the 
corn, wheat, and hay fields of the United 
States today. The entire states of Rhode 
Island and Delaware, if their climate and 
soil were perfect, are not big enough to 
have produced last year’s soybean crop. 
The value of the nation’s farm property, 
including buildings, livestock, and equip- 
ment, is more than 50 billion dollars. The 
annual income from farm_ production 
varies from about four and a half billion 
dollars in a year like 1932 to more than 
10 billions in a year like 1929. Such 
statistics as these and the list of directly 
dependent industries, such as meat-packing 
and textiles and scores of other industries 
which are indirectly connected, are enough 
to give us some understanding of why 
agriculture is called our basic industry. 
And it is the problems of this industry 
which are becoming more and more the 
concern of the federal government. 

When we hear of the AAA, the new crop 
insurance plan, and the soil conservation 
work, we may be inclined to think that the 
government did not pay very much atten- 
tion to the problems of the farmers until 
the beginning of the New Deal. And 
while it is true that the government never 
before attempted to control the produc- 
tion of farm crops, it has for more than 
a generation concerned itself with helping 
the farmers raise better crops, protect 
them against crop pests and diseases, and 
market them at the most favorable prices. 
This kind of work has been carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture since it was 
founded in 1889 and is being constantly 
expanded. It has an army of quarantine 
officials whose duty is to prevent the in- 


(Concluded on page 8) 





MIDNIGHT OIL 


—Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 











How To Get What You Want 


Let it be said at the outset that we do not wish the title of this editorial to arouse 
false hopes. It is not our purpose to write a prescription, through the use of which one 
may be able to realize all his personal ambitions. We would not undertake a task like 
that. We feel, however, that we can give a suggestion to anyone wishing to exert political 
influence; to one who is interested in finding out how people get what they want in the 
world of politics. An object lesson in that art has recently been furnished in the state 
of New York. The Child Labor Amendment was before the Assembly of the legislature for 
ratification. The Institute of Public Opinion, which isn’t infallible but which has demon- 
strated that its figures are entitled to respect, conducted a poll in the state and found that 
83 per cent of the people favored the Amendment. Then the Assembly turned the 
Amendment down by a vote of more than two to one. Why did it do such a thing? Do 
not legislators ordinarily give heed to public opinion? Do they not try to give the people 
what they want? Isn’t that the road to popularity and reélection? 

Here is where the object lesson comes in. A majority of the people of the state seem 
to have wanted the Amendment. But they wanted it feebly. They weren’t out working 
for it. They didn’t care very much. It was a pretty safe bet that they wouldn’t remember 
it against the legislator who opposed the Amendment. On the other hand, there were 
several groups opposing the Amendment and they meant business. They cared, and they 
cared a great deal. They made themselves heard. They talked and acted in such a way 
that it seemed likely they would remember what the legislators did. An Assemblyman 
might well fear that if he voted for the Amendment these groups would be on his back 
and would turn thumbs down on him at the next election. So the Assemblymen did the 
natural thing. They listened to the loud cries of the minority which opposed the Amend- 
ment and didn’t hear the feeble voices of the majority which favored it. 

We are not suggesting for a minute that the minority was wrong in this case. We 
aren’t arguing for the Child Labor Amendment. We aren’t even talking about it. We are 
talking about a political method; one which gets results. For this New York situation 
wasn’t at all unusual. Such things are happening every day. Minorities rule in every 
democracy in the world. They rule in the nation, in the state, in every community; 
minorities which are well organized and determined and which know what they want. 
Sometimes these minorities are composed of intelligent and high-minded people. Some- 
times they secure governmental action which is far wiser than an inert majority likes. At 
other times minorities are selfish and anti-social. Very frequently small groups go out 
to get legislation which will feather their nests. They know what they want and keep on 
the job. The general public, opposing such favoritism but opposing it feebly and spor- 
adically and without specific knowledge, takes a licking. The selfish interests get what 
they want. The moral is this: Don’t scold the minorities, even when they are wrong; 
that is, don’t wear yourself out scolding. But copy their methods. Show that you mean 
business. Let the politicians know that you, too, have a memory. Make your wishes 
known to those who wield power. Then, as you gain influence, use it untiringly in support 
of the public good. 


Neutrality Program 
To Undergo Changes 


Congress Whips Legislation Into 
Shape to Keep the United 
States Out of War 


“CASH-AND-CARRY” MEASURE 











Purpose of New Law Would Be to Pre- 
vent Recurrence of Experiences 
of World War Period 





It would be hard to overestimate the 
importance of the neutrality legislation 
about to be written into law by Congress. 
The adoption of a program which our coun- 
try is to follow in the event of a war among 
other nations may deeply affect the future 
of the nation and of the American people. 
It is possible that the program will have 
been adopted by Congress before this paper 
reaches its readers. The Senate has already 
passed the Pittman bill (so called because 
it was introduced by Senator Pittman, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee), and the McReynolds bill, similar 
to the Pittman measure, but differing in 
certain important respects, is scheduled for 
a vote in the House of Representatives 
during the week, March 15 to 20. Then 
the two bills will go to a conference com- 
mittee and the differences will be ironed 
out. 


Congressional Measures 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives have been 
studying the problem of keeping out of war 
for a long time. They have examined the 
causes of past wars and have tried to de- 
termine what forces have drawn us into 
foreign conflicts. Their purpose has been 
to see if we could change our policy toward 
nations at war in order to prevent situa- 
tions, such as have produced wars in the 
past, from arising again. The Pittman and 
McReynolds bills represent the opinion of 
these committees as to how that result 
may be accomplished. Let us see now 
what these bills propose to do. 

(1) When foreign nations have been 
fighting in the past, American munitions 
companies have sold armaments freely to 
the belligerents. Usually one side in the 
war has been able to buy these munitions 
and the other side has not, because it has 
not controlled the seas. The people in the 
countries which cannot buy our .war sup- 
plies see their countrymen killed by Amer- 
ican guns, see them slaughtered by Amer- 
ican explosives. They become angry at 
this and feel almost as if America were an 
enemy. Bad feelings develop, and it be- 
comes easy for America to be drawn into 
war. 

The temporary neutrality act, passed 
more than a year ago, undertook to avoid 
that cause of friction by absolutely pro- 
hibiting the sale of munitions of war by 
Americans to belligerents. This prohi- 
bition of the sale of munitions is to be con- 
tinued by the new legislation. 

(2) The United States has in the past 
been brought into controversies when its 
citizens have sold to fighting nations goods 
which were not exactly munitions, but 
which were necessary to the carrying on of 
the war—materials such as steel, scrap iron, 
copper, oil, and cotton. The nations which 
have not been able to secure these things 
from us because they did not control the 
seas, have felt it necessary to try by every 
possible means to keep their enemies from 
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A NEW NOTE IN THE CHORUS OF NATIONS 
—Talburt in Washington News 


getting such essential materials. This has 
endangered the peace of our own country. 
Both the Pittman and the McReynolds 
bills undertake to avoid that cause of war 
by giving the President authority to say 
that American ships shall not carry essential 
war materials to any belligerent nation. If 
the President should put this rule into effect, 
although he does not have to, each nation 
at war would be obliged to send its own 
ships to our ports to get the essential war 
materials. If the other side should capture 
or sink one of these ships, America would 
not then be directly concerned. Thus, it is 
expected, one of the great causes of friction 
between the United States and belligerent 
nations would be eliminated. 


(3) In past wars, troubles have arisen 
because Americans have sold their products 
to one of the countries at war, and these 
products have sometimes been seized or 
destroyed by the enemy of the country to 
which they were sent. These goods were 
often sold on credit and were still owned by 
the Americans until delivered abroad. The 
destruction of such goods, owned by Amer- 
icans, often led to serious quarrels. The 
Pittman bill declares that when Americans 
sell goods to nations at war, these nations 
must pay cash for what they buy, so that 
the goods before they reach the seas are 
actually owned by the nation to which they 
are sold. Then if they are destroyed on the 
high seas, they will not be American goods 
and we will not get into the quarrel. The 
McReynolds bill provides that this rule 
may be put into effect by the President if 
he feels that it is necessary to do so in order 
to protect America from the dangers of 
war. The Pittman bill compels the Presi- 
dent to put this feature into effect when 
war breaks out. 


Other Provisions 


(4) Americans during past wars have 
made loans to the nations which were fight- 
ing. Some of them have sold goods to 
these nations on credit. Others have bought 
the bonds of the nations which were fight- 
ing. This has been a fruitful cause of war. 
The nations which have not been able to 
borrow money here have felt that when we 
made loans to their enemies we were really 
taking sides against them. Furthermore, 
when great numbers of Americans make 
loans to one side in a war, they naturally 
want that side to win so that their loans 
will be safe. This tends to make us un- 
neutral. Many people believe that the 
loans made by the Americans to the Allies 
during the World War had much to do 
with America’s being drawn into the con- 
flict. Both the Senate and House measures 
declare that American citizens shall not 
make loans to any government which is 
at war. 


(5) During previous wars, Americans 
have been at liberty to travel on the ships 
of the nations at war. When, for example, 
the Lusitania, a British ship, left New York 
harbor in the spring of 1915, more than 100 
Americans were on board. The Germans 
sank the Lusitania, the Americans were 
killed, and a wave of anger swept over 
the United States. The Pittman measure 





would prohibit American citizens 
from riding in vessels belonging 
to belligerent nations. The Mc- 
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the interest of peace, that such 
action is necessary. 


“Cash-and-Carry” Plan 


Now the main feature of these 
measures is the provision known 
as the ‘cash-and-carry” plan, 
which provides that under certain 
circumstances the warring nations 
may buy our goods only if they 
pay cash for them and send their 
ships to our ports to get them. 
Let us see what the effect of this 
policy would be if the British and 
Germans were on opposite sides, 
as they were in the World War, 
and which they probably will be 
in “the next war.” The cash-and- 
carry feature would help the Brit- 
ish. They have plenty of ships of 
their own and they have the power to keep 
the German merchant vessels off the At- 
lantic. They could go on trading with us, 
since they could pay cash for some time 
and could carry our goods in their ships. 
The Germans could not come over and get 
our goods, and under the cash-and-carry 
plan our vessels would not be annoying 
the British by trying to trade with Germany. 

In case of a war between Japan and 
China, the cash-and-carry plan would help 
Japan, for the Japanese control the Pacific 
and have vessels to carry supplies, whereas 
the Chinese do not. Thus, nations with 
large navies would have an advantage under 
this plan. 

It is probable that in case of war between 
the British and the Germans, American 
sympathy would be with the British. In 
that case, most Americans would probably 
like to see the cash-and-carry plan put 
into effect. If, however, there was a war 








clares that whenever there is a 
war among foreign nations, Amer- 
ican goods shall be sold to the 
belligerents only for cash. 


Objections Raised 


There is a considerable group in 
Congress led by Senators Nye, 
Vandenberg, and Clark, who think 
that the Pittman and McReynolds 
bills do not go far enough in in- 
suring that America shall be kept 
out of war. They think that the 
President should not be given the 
right to decide whether or not 
the drastic provisions for limiting 
our trade with the belligerents 
shall be put into effect. They 
think that whoever is fighting, 
whether it be Japan and China, or 
Germany and Britain, or any 
other nation, the United States 
should immediately, upon the out- 














break of the war, stop all shipment 
of goods to the belligerents in 
American ships, and that they 
should require cash in making 
sales, and that Americans should be kept 
off belligerent ships. The Nye-Vandenberg- 
Clark group are interested almost exclu- 
sively in keeping America out of war. They 
think that we should not switch our policy 
about so as to help one side or the other. 
Hence they do not approve of the Pittman 
bill, and like the McReynolds bill even less. 
The forces behind the Pittman and Mc- 
Reynolds bills are anxious also to keep 
America out of war. But they feel that 
the government, acting through the Presi- 
dent, should be given some leeway, so that 
it would not be obliged to shut off its sup- 
plies from a weak nation like China, and so 
that it might maintain a policy helpful to 
democratic nations such as the British. 
This position is a compromise between 
those who want to help the democratic na- 
tions against the dictatorships as we did in 
the last war, and those who want to main- 
tain peace at any price, regardless of what 





BARRAGE 
(From an etching by Kerr Eby in ‘‘War—Drawings and Etchings,’’ Yale University Press.) 


between China and Japan, most Americans 
would probably sympathize with China. In 
such a case, they would not like to see the 
cash-and-carry plan put into effect. They 
would probably want the Americans to sell 
on credit to China and to help her get sup- 
plies. It is to be observed that both the 
McReynolds and the Pittman bills give the 
President the power to decide whether the 
“carry” feature of this plan shall be put 
into effect or not. They let him decide 
whether or not to make the rule that a 
nation can buy our goods only by sending 
its own vessels to our ports. This would 
give him the power to put that provision 
into effect if there were a war between Ger- 
many and England, and to refuse to put it 
into effect between China and Japan. The 
McReynolds bill gives the President the 
same right of choice in deciding whether 
to require nations at war to pay cash for 
American goods. The Pittman bill does 
not leave him that choice, however, but de- 


may take place elsewhere in the world. 

There is still another group in Congress, 
led by Senators Borah and Johnson, who 
think that even the Pittman-McReynolds 
bills go too far. They favor prohibiting 
the sale of munitions of war to belligerents. 
But aside from that, they would have our 
neutrality policy kept much as it was at 
the time of the World War. They think 
that American ships should be permitted to 
carry goods anywhere in the world except 
where stopped by actual blockades. They 
think we should insist upon such privileges 
of trading with belligerents as we have en- 
joyed in the past, and that we should pro- 
tect American commerce in time of war. 

Everyone knows, of course, that we can- 
not absolutely insure peace in the future 
by any neutrality laws which we may adopt. 
But it is believed that steps can be taken 
in advance to make it less likely that we 
will be drawn into the next “human mas- 
sacre.” 


NOW LET IT RAIN! 
—Elderman in Washington Post 
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A magazine article is captioned: “Where Do 
We Get Our Prejudices?” We never do—It’s 
always the other fellow who has prejudices; 
ours are reasoned convictions. 

—Fort Wayne News-SENTINEL 

“Traffic cops of Kansas City are to be 
taught public speaking.” For some time the 
public has been fed up on the usual one-line 
speech, “Where do you think you’re going?” 

—Washington Post 

Householder (investigating a strange noise 
in the cellar)—“At last I’ve caught you—a real 
burglar. Wait, will you?” 

Burglar—“While you call a cop? No!” 

Householder—“Not a cop—my wife. She’s 
heard you every night for 10 years.” 

—Atlanta ConsTITUTION 

It is discouraging for a hotel to discover, 
after a banquet to experts in crime prevention, 
that some of the guests have stolen spoons for 
souvenirs. —Washington Post 

A long wisp of artificial corn was the orna- 
ment on a girl’s hat in the tramcar. It was 
placed horizontally, and it was tickling the 
face of a man who sat next to the wearer. 
Soon it came to rest in his ear. 

The man took a huge clasp-knife from his 
pocket and began stropping it on the palm of 
his hand. 

“Oh, what are you going to do?” cried the 
girl. 

“Tf them oats gets in my ear again, miss,” 
replied the victim, “there’s going to be a har- 
vest.” —Ti-Bits 

A good “talkie” innovation is the unseen 
narrator who helps to explain the story. 
Hitherto this has been done by members of 
the audience. —PuNcH 

It is easy to tell when the old business con- 
fidence has returned. The customer is right, 
if he can prove it. 

—Atlanta ConsTITUTION 

Among the peculiar things of life is the 
woman who will pay $765.00 for a fur coat 
and grumbles when meat goes up a cent a 
pound. —Troy (N. Y.) Recorp 





Butcher: “I can’t give you any more credit, 
sir. Your bill is bigger now than it should be.” 
Customer: “I know that. Just make it out 
what it should be and I'll pay it.” 
-CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





“As a piece of furniture, a piano helps to 
fill a room,” says a household expert. As a 
musical instrument, it often helps to empty 
one. —ARGOSY 
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World Recovery: Winthrop W. 
Case, writing in the New York Times, pre- 
sents interesting figures relating to indus- 
trial recovery in America and the other 
nations of the world. These figures show 
that the other countries have been ahead of 
the United States in recovery, but that this 
country has now caught up with them, and, 
if present trends continue, will soon go be- 
yond them. America, of course, had far- 
ther to go in getting back to predepression 
levels of production, for prosperity was at 
a much higher level here than elsewhere in 
1929, and, from that higher peak, we fell 
to lower depths. The depression was more 
severe in America than elsewhere. The 


loan (THE AMERICAN OpsERVER, March 15) 
proved unexpectedly large and was over- 
subscribed by a great deal. The Creusot 


plants are of tremendous size, occupying 
an area of over 400,000 square yards and 


capable of turning 7,000 tons of raw ma- 
terial into munitions daily. 


* * * 


Philippine Islands: During the past 
two weeks, Manuel L. Quezon, president 
of the Philippine Commonwealth, has 
been visiting the United States in order to 
discuss Philippine problems with officials 
of the State Department. Somewhat to the 
surprise of legislators in Washington, Presi- 
dent Quezon disclosed that he was 























20 unsatisfied with the Philippine 
10 independence act passed by Con- 
gress in 1934, which would grant 
the islands complete independence 
in 1945. Meanwhile the President 
of the United States has the power 
to suspend the working of any 
law enacted by the Philippine legis- 
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lature. 
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This arrangement, Mr. Quezon 
argued, is unsuitable. His gov- 





—Courtesy New York Times 
WORLD RECOVERY—AND OUR OWN 
The shading between the top lines shows how far recovery 
here has lagged behind that of the rest of the world. Nation- 
alistic policies are reflected in the low level of international 


trade. 


more rapid gains now being made by 
America are probably made possible in 
part by the fact that this country is spend- 
ing a smaller proportion of her national 
wealth for armament than most other na- 
tions are. 


* * * 


Spain: Supported by 30,000 Italian 
troops, of whom half had rather slyly been 
brought to Spain before the nonintervention 
agreement was made effective, General 
Francisco Franco has begun the fifth sus- 
tained rebel attack against Madrid. With 
the mechanized Italian cavalry that had its 
first test in Ethiopia, he drove against the 
loyalist forces northeast of the capital, but 
surprisingly enough failed to advance. The 
Madrid followers, whom eight months of 
grim fighting have turned into a disciplined 
force, held their ground and even suc- 
ceeded in capturing a large part of the 
enemy’s food, clothing, and ammunition. 


But though the Madrid government took 
courage from this valiant resistance, it 
knew that the most difficult phase of the 
entire war is yet to come. Mussolini, whose 
official press has now admitted Italian 
participation in the civil war, is more than 
ever committed to a victory for the rebels, 
and should it be necessary, he may, at the 
last moment, pour more men into Spain to 
see that that victory is achieved. Together 
with Germany, Italy now patrols the loyal- 
ist ports, and there will thus be nothing but 
Mussolini’s conscience to prevent him from 
sending further aid to the rebels. In inter- 
national circles, his conscience is not re- 
garded as a formidable obstacle. 


* * * 


F rance: While the British cabinet has 
been negotiating with makers of military 
aircraft to limit profits to five per cent and 
while debate goes on in the United States 
on the wisdom of nationalizing munitions 
factories, the French government, in a sud- 
den move, has decided to expropriate the 
Schneider-Creusot Steel Works, makers of 
munitions for over 160 years. The govern- 
ment was given the power to take this 
step by a law approved in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies last summer. But it had 
hesitated to employ the law until assured 
that it would have enough money with 
which to operate. It obtained this as- 
surance when the response to its arms 


ernment, he said, had embarked 
upon a comprehensive program of 
social and economic reforms, but 
under the terms of the existing 
act, a succeeding administration 
in Washington, perhaps unsympathetic with 
that program, could halt it and thus retard 
progress by years. It was therefore his 
belief, President Quezon concluded, that 
the relations between the Philippines and 
the United States be established upon the 
basis of a new treaty, between the two 
governments, which would grant the Philip- 
pines complete independence at a much 
earlier date than 1945. While the opinion 
was widely held that the American Congress 
would be willing enough to make this con- 
cession, one formidable obstacle in its path 
would be some workable trade agreement. 
At the present time, a great deal of the 
sugar produced by these islands enters the 
United States duty free, and it is likely that 
sugar interests in the United States will de- 
mand that if the Philippines is granted 
complete self-rule then its products should 
enjoy no advantages not now obtained by 
other foreign countries. 


* * * 


Siam: Protruding, like a tail, from Siam 
is a narrow strip of land called the Isthmus 
of Kra; and here, for once, one may ap- 
propriately use the metaphor about “the 
tail wagging the dog.” There have been 
recurrent reports that a canal will be built 
across this isthmus from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Gulf of Siam. There are well- 
founded fears that should this project 
materialize, Siam will become the butt of an 
international struggle between Great Britain 
and Japan. 


FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA 








-—Johnson 


THE PROPOSED CANAL THROUGH SIAM 








You have only to look 
at a map to see why this 
is so. Just off the southern- 
most point of the Siamese 
peninsula is the island of 
Singapore which commands 
the trade and naval routes 
from India to the Pacific. 
Whether rightly so or not, 
the British regard this is- 
land of such strategic im- 
portance that they have 
spent $50,000,000 upon for- 
tifying it. Their guns look 
down upon every ship bear- 
ing cargo from the harbors 
of India and Ceylon to 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, the 
Dutch Indies, and Australia. 
The proposed canal would 
cut the distance between 
some of these points as 
much as four days, thus 
making Singapore of sec- 
ondary importance. It 
would open to a rapidly en- 














croaching Japan vast new 
markets in India. 


—Courtesy Foreign Policy Association 


AN INTERESTING COMPARISON 


The number of people in China, Japan, and the United States whe 


And British fears have 
much food to feed on. The 
relations between Siam and Japan have been 
growing, from the British point of view. 
disturbingly friendly. When the League of 
Nations condemned Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria, four years ago, the Siamese 
government refused to join in the con- 
demnation. Military officers have been 
sent from Tokyo to train the soldiers of 
Siam, and Japanese businessmen, usually 
bearing gifts in disguise, have sent com- 
mercial missions to deal with Siamese mer- 
chants. 


Japan has denied that she is interested 
in the canal project, but Siamese officials 
admit that they are willing to broach the 
problem. Since Siam cannot afford the 
money and England’s interests would be 
injured by the canal, the inference is that 
Japan will lend it her support. 


* * * 


Rumania: Court intrigue, terrorist poli- 
tics, and international affairs have combined 
to surround the illness of Marie, the dow- 
ager queen of Rumania, with a dense, 
barely penetrable fog of mystery. As we 
go to press, two facts have somehow man- 
aged to elude the strict censorship clamped 
down on all news by the Bucharest govern- 
ment. These are that Queen Marie, mother 
of King Carol, has been poisoned and lies 
gravely ill and that the marshal of the 
court has been afflicted with an illness 
whose symptoms indicate that he also has 
been poisoned. 

There is a reasonable basis for the belief 
that the fascist Iron Guard organization 
of Rumania is behind this plot. For some 
years, Rumanian opinion has been 
bitterly divided over questions of 
foreign policy. The Iron Guard, 
in opposition to King Carol and 
Marie, has insisted that the coun- 
try cease aligning itself with the 
anti-fascist bloc of Russia, France, 
and Czechoslovakia and shape its 
policy more nearly in favor of 
Germany and Italy. And to ac- 
complish its aims, this organiza- 
tion refused to be handicapped by 
delicacy of emotion. Employing 
traditional terrorist methods, it 
engineered the assassination of the 
former premier, Ion Duca, forced 
Foreign Minister Nicolas Titu- 
lescu into retirement, and has re- 
cently been making every effort 
to bring the government into dis- 
repute. It is not yet possible to 
determine what part, if any, court 
intrigue has played in the poison- 
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ing of Queen Marie, nor whether this whole 
sensational story is true at all, but it is 
known that court circles are honeycombed 
with many whose political views are in sym- 
pathy with the Iron Guard. 
‘= 


An unofficial estimate of the fighting 
strength of the major European nations 
has been made by the New York Times 
and it discloses the following figures: 

England: 200,000 troops, 1,600 planes, 
1,192,000 naval tonnage. 

France: 708,000 troops, 3,000 planes, 
550,000 naval tonnage. 

Soviet Russia: 1,350,000 troops, 4,000 
planes, 200,000 naval tonnage. 

Germany: 650,000 troops, 1,300 planes, 
132,000 naval tonnage. 

Italy: 1,000,000 troops, 
412,000 naval tonnage. 

Poland: 332,000 troops, 500 planes. 

* * * 


An “assassination-proof” home has been 
built for the premier of Japan, Senjuro 
Hayashi. The house is said to contain 
secret underground passages, mysterious 
doors, disappearing floors and bombproof 
walls. 


1,500 planes, 


SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 








1, What important innovation has been made 
by the Roosevelt administration in dealing 
with the farm problem? 

_ 2. What are the essential features of the crop 
insurance plan advocated by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace ? 

3. If the “cash-and-carry” plan is finally 
adopted, how will it affect certain nations 
adversely in case of another war? 


4. Do you think that the main purpose of 
our neutrality policy should be to keep the 
United States out of war or to assist the 
democratic nations of the world? Why? 


5. How do you account for the fact that the 
United States recently has recovered more 
rapidly from the depression than foreign na- 
tions? 

6. Do you see any danger in a continuation 
of the Open Door Policy in our relations with 
Japan? What alternative course of action 
might we follow? 


7. Do you think a disarmament conference, 
called at this time, would have any chance 
of success ? 


8. In your opinion, should the Philippines be 


granted immediate independence, as_ de- 
manded by President Quezon? 
PRONUNCIATIONS: Manuel Quezon 


(ma’noo-el kay-son—o as in go), Titulescu, 
(tee-too-laish’koo), Duca (doo’ka). 
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THE CABINET MEETS 


This is the first picture of President Roosevelt’s cabinet taken in several years. 
Attorney 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, 


Roosevelt, 
Swanson, 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 


Secretary of Commerce Koper, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 


Left to right: President 
Secretary of the Navy 
John N. Garner, 
Secretary of 


General Cummings, 
Vice-President 
Postmaster General Farley, 


War Woodring, and Secretary of State Hull. 


The President 


As is his custom in the early spring, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt slipped off on March 11 for a 
short vacation at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
where the special sanitarium for children af- 
flicted with infantile paralysis, which he 
founded is located and where he owns a large 
farm. He left the battle over the Supreme 
Court in the hands of his lieutenants in 
Washington, and, as usual, dropped every bit of 
official business he could in order to get a 
thorough rest. While in Warm Springs, he 
spends a great deal of time playing in the 
pool with the children of the sanitarium or 
driving around the country in the old auto- 
mobile which has had its controls rearranged 
so that he can drive it himself, using only his 
hands, 


Congress 


President Roosevelt’s proposal for the en- 
largement of the Supreme Court is still the 
topic of most absorbing interest in Congress, 
as it is throughout the nation. The public 
hearings on the plan which are being held by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate is 
serving as a forum for prolonged debate, and 
discussion is also going on in the halls of 
Congress. We shall defer an analysis of the 
debate in the columns of this paper, however, 
until both sides have been heard by the Judi- 
ciary Committee and possibly until the argu- 
ments have been presented in the Senate. 














WHOSE FISH? 
—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Then we shall summarize the cases which have 
been made for and against the proposal. 
Meanwhile, it may be well for us to follow 
the course of several important measures now 
before Congress: 

Food and Drug Act: This measure, intro- 
duced by Senator Copeland of New York and 
bearing his name, passed the Senate without 
a dissenting vote on March 9, and went to the 
House. This bill strengthens the pure food 
law enacted in 1906. That law prohibited 
false statements on labels on certain kinds of 


foods and drugs, but it did not prohibit false 
advertising. The manufacturers of foods and 
drugs could go on making false claims for 
their products in newspapers and on the radio, 
provided the contents were properly described 
on the labels. The trouble is that few people 
pay any attention to labels. The Copeland bill 
forbids false statements or claims in news- 
papers or on the radio about foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. It also requires the labels to tell 
what the materials contain, and it forbids 
traffic in foods dangerous to health. The bill 
is intended to stop the widespread sale of posi- 
tively dangerous drugs, foods, and cosmetics. 

Vinson Coal Bill: This act, setting up a 
“little NRA” for the coal industry, passed the 
House of Representatives March 11 and is now 
before the Senate. It provides for a coal com- 
mission which may fix prices below which coal 
may not be sold and which shall make rules for 
the coal companies. The idea behind the act is 
that the companies should get together, prevent 
cutthroat competition, and establish conditions 
which will permit all companies to pay decent 
wages and still operate at a profit. Against 
the bill, it is argued that the proposed arrange- 
ment would permit the companies to charge 
unreasonable prices to consumers. 

Housing: The Wagner bill, providing for 
government assistance to local authorities 
who wish to build houses for cheap rental, is 
running into rough sledding. Many people, 
including, it is said, some of the Treasury 
officials, oppose it on the ground that it would 
require the government to spend too much. It 
will probably be modified before passage. 

Crop Insurance: This measure, in some 
form, is practically certain of passage. It may 
apply at first only to wheat, but a step toward 
crop insurance will be taken, with the approval 
of both parties. 

Government Reorganization: The ambitious 
plan for remodeling of the executive depart- 
ments of the national government, is still being 
studied in committee. A part of the plan is 
pretty sure of adoption, but not the whole of 
it. 


NRA Again 


“Do you think Congress and the President 
should seek to enact a second NRA?” That 
question was asked thousands of Americans 
throughout the nation by the Institute of 
Public Opinion, and 53 to 100 said yes, 
while the other 47 said no. Last September 
only 44 to 100 were for it. It appears 
therefore, that opinion is very closely divided, 
with a perceptible swing toward going back to 
the great industrial experiment with some 
modifications, of course. 


Townsend Condemned 


It has been directed that Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, founder of the Townsend Plan for 
old-age pensions, serve 30 days in jail and pay 
a fine of $100. His offense is refusal to 
testify before a committee of Congress. One 
is compelled by law to appear before a com- 
mittee whenever directed to do so. Dr. Town- 
send walked out on a House of Representatives 
committee which was investigating his pro- 
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gram last summer. He was charged with con- 
tempt of the House, tried before the United 
States Circuit Court in Washington, found 
guilty, and sentenced. Dr. Townsend insisted 
that he had refused to continue his appearance 
before the committee because he was unfairly 
treated. Members of the committee, he said, 
were trying to discredit him and his cause. 


Talk of Disarmament 


Rumors continue that President Roosevelt 
will take some dramatic step intended to en- 
courage world peace; that his action may take 
the form of a call for a halt in the armament 
race which is threatening to bankrupt the 
world and plunge it into war. 

Almost insuperable obstacles are, of course, 
in the way of any attempt to check the arma- 
ment race. Nations are arming because they 
fear their neighbors. They may be expected to 
arm unless and until they can feel security 
against attack. When in the past America has 
advised European nations to disarm, they have 
asked if they reduced armaments and were then 
attacked, whether America would come to 
their defense. Receiving no favorable reply, 
they continued their attempts to insure their 
safety by their own power. 

It may be argued, of course, that if all 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
Amelia Earhart (left) who has been preparing for a 
globe circling flight, discusses her trip with Ely 
Kalep, Esthonian pilot and _ traveller. 


nations stopped arming at the same time 
none of them would suffer a disadvantage. 
But there are difficulties with that plan. Take 
the present case of Great Britain, for example. 
She is just now getting a great armament pro- 
gram in full swing while Germany and Italy 
have been arming heavily for a long time. If 
she continues for a year or two she will be in 
a more favorable position than she now is. 
But if armament building were stopped every- 
where, she would remain in a relatively weak 
position. 

It appears, therefore, that plans for arms 
limitation, in order to be successful, would 
have to be accompanied by a settlement of 
some of the problems which separate the 
nations into rival factions, and it would have 
to be associated with some plan of providing 
security for all. Talk of disarmament is not 
absolutely hopeless, but it certainly introduces 
a very complex and difficult problem. 


America Protests 


Protests and counterprotests have followed 
the derogatory remarks about Chancellor 
Hitler made by Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York before an audience of Jewish women 
(see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, March 15). 
The German government made a protest to 
Washington. Secretary of State Hull replied 
that there was nothing the national govern- 
ment could do about it; that the authorities at 
Washington did not control the action of city 
officials. He said, however, that our govern- 
ment regretted the slurs against the head of a 
friendly state. This was the conventional 
apology usually made under such circum- 
stances. 

Then came slurs from the other side. A 
torrent of abuse was heaped upon Mayor 


LaGuardia, American Jews, and Americans, 
generally, by German newspapers. They called 
the New York mayor a gangster and made ip- 
sulting remarks about the audience which 
he addressed. This led to a spirited protest 
by our government. It was delivered to the 
German foreign minister by the American 
ambassador to Berlin, William E. Dodd, a 
quiet, scholarly professor of history who knows 
how to speak plainly and scorchingly when the 
occasion demands. The 
German government did 
not apologize, but did 
call off the newspapers, 
and the campaign of 
slander ceased. 

There is this difference 
between the abusive 
language against Ger. 
mans heard in America 
and that directed against 
Americans by Germans, 
Speech and press are free 
in America, and whatever 
was said about Germany here represented the 
views of individual Americans and newspaper 
editors. In Germany speech and press are 
not free. The papers there say what the 
German government wants them to say and 
they stop when it wants them to stop. The 
hymn of hate sung by the German press against 
America and Americans was, therefore, ac- 
cording to the plan of the government itself, 
a point which Ambassador Dodd drove home in 
his protest. 





Strike Situation 


A final settlement was reached last week 
between the General Motors Company and its 
employees, and the labor spotlight shifted to 
the Chrysler plants, where sit-down strikes 
were in progress. The company had agreed to 
bargain with the Automobile Workers Uniun 
concerning wages and working conditions and it 
was thought for a while that trouble would be 
avoided. The negotiations came to an end, 
however, when the union demanded that it be 


recognized as the sole bargaining agency in all] ° 


Chrysler plants. The company would not 
grant this demand. It insisted upon the righ 
to deal with groups of workers not belonging 
to the union as well as with the union. 

Two big problems affecting employers and 
organized workers are causing trouble in many 
industries throughout the country. One of 
these is the problem which caused the Chrysler 
strike; that is, the right of a single union to 
be recognized as the only one to be bargained 
with by employers. The other big issue is that 
of the sit-down strike. The question of 
whether strikers should be permitted to occupy 
the plants of the employers while a strike is in 
progress is the subject of heated controversy 
in all parts of the country. 


Maritime Commission 


A board known as the Maritime Commis. 
sion has been appointed with broad powers to 
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NOT EXACTLY A LOVE SET! 
—Talburt in Washington News 
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supervise and assist American shipping. One 
of its duties is to decide how much help in 
the form of subsidies American shipbuilding 
and shipping companies need from the govern- 
ment in order that they may build and operate 
vessels in competition with foreign firms whose 
costs are lower than costs in this country. The 
Commission will grant this assistance only to 
companies which pay their workers wage rates 
which it considers adequate. 
The chairman of the 
Commission is Joseph P. 
Kennedy, New York 
fancier, former chair- 
man of the Securities 
and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Mr. Kennedy, a 
wealthy man, has inter- 


ness, a fact which he 
made public when he ac- 
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so that no one could 
charge that he planned 
secretly to use his office to further his own 
interests. Other members of the Commis- 
sion are Thomas M. Woodward, formerly 
vice-president of the Shipping Board, an au- 
thority on shipping problems, Edward C. 
Moran of Maine, and Admirals Henry A. 
Wiley and Emory S. Land. 


Trailer Problems 


With 375,000 trailers on the road, being used 
as permanent homes by nearly 2,000,000 peo- 
ple, traffic officers throughout the country are 
becoming disturbed about regulations to insure 
sanitation and also safety on the highways. 
This subject received a good deal of attention 
at the recent conference in New York of state 
traffic officers from nine states. School au- 
thorities in the states where the trailer popu- 
lation is especially large, such as California 
and Florida, are worried over the care of the 
children of trailer families, especially since 
these families generally pay no taxes and drift 
from one school district to another. Real estate 
owners in resort and vacation centers are find- 
ing it increasingly hard to rent houses, since 
more and more people are coming in their 
uailers. Trailer manufacturers estimate that 
they will sell at least 75,000 of these movable 
homes this year, at a price of $1,000 or more 
each. It is reported that several of the big oil 
companies are planning to spend two or three 
million dollars to provide huge trailer camps, 
which are to be located in different parts of 
the country, 


Decommercializing Athletics 


Johns Hopkins University has just decided 
on a new policy for intercollegiate athletics 
which has aroused interest as a step toward 
eliminating commercialization of college sports. 
Beginning next autumn, admission to all of 
the university’s athletic contests including 
football games, will be free. Tickets will be 
supplied without charge to those who want 

















A SUDDEN CASE OF JITTERS 
—cCostello in Hartford Daily Times 
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them, with preference being given to alumni. 
Furthermore, as soon as agreements now in 
effect can be ended, the university will stop 
guaranteeing a definite amount of money to 
visiting teams and will give up accepting guar- 
antees for its teams when they go to other 
schools. Intercollegiate contests will be ar- 
ranged on a basis of an exchange of games in 
alternate years, with Johns Hopkins paying the 
traveling expenses of its own teams. 

This does not mean that the university will 
drop athletics. Instead, opportunities for the 
students to take part in athletic sports, both in 
the university and in contests with other 
schools, are to be increased. Some years ago, 
when all “athletic scholarships” at the univer- 
sity were canceled, the intercollegiate pro- 
gram included only six sports. Then seven 
more were added giving 13 in all: football, 
basketball, swimming, lacrosse, track, tennis, 
soccer, cross country running, wrestling, fenc- 
ing, handball, baseball, and golf. The number 
of students taking part increased correspond- 
ingly. All 13 are to be continued. 

The former policy of placing more emphasis 
on athletics within the university than on 
intercollegiate contests is to be continued and 
emphasized. So much already has been done 
in this direction, in providing intramural games 
to fit the tastes and capacities of all physically 





SUNDAY IN SAN QUENTIN 
(From an illustration in ‘‘Prison Life Is Different,’’ 
by James A, Johnston.) 


fit students, that 85 per cent of the students 
already regularly take part in some form of 
athletic activity. 


Five Dry States Left 


As a result of the vote in a special election 
in Alabama on March 10, statewide prohibi- 
tion laws adopted in 1915 were swept aside. 
The vote was by counties, and hereafter the 
sale of liquor will be legal in the counties 
where a majority favored repeal of the old 
laws. In these counties, the system of selling 
liquor through state-managed liquor stores will 
be applied. This action leaves only five states 
completely dry: Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and Tennessee. The Georgia House 
of Representatives recently voted against re- 
peal of the state’s 22-year-old state prohibition 
law, 


School Figures 


On the average, it costs $73.58 to provide 
each pupil in the public schools of the country 
with an education in 1934, according to a 
report recently issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion. New York state spent the largest amount, 
$137.69 per pupil, while Mississippi spent the 
least, $24.50. Elementary school pupils cost 
on the average $51.98; junior high school 
pupils, $85.39; senior high school pupils, 
$103.63. 

Altogether, 29,125,226 children were enrolled 
in the elementary and secondary public and 
private schools of the country in 1934. Of 
these, 26,434,193 were in public schools. School 
attendance had increased 5.6 per cent between 
1930 and 1934, but in 1934 more than 4,000,- 
000 boys and girls were reported to be absent 
from their schools each day of the school 
terms. 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE 


American shipping has been in difficulties for many years. 


Unable to support itself on its earnings it has had 


to rely upon assistance from the federal government. A new attack on the problem, under a newly created 


Federal Maritime Commission, 


headed by Joseph P. 





New Boonrs 








Gentle and Tragic 


James Hilton’s “We Are Not Alone” (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company; Atlantic 
Monthly Press Books. $2) is in the same mood 
as his popular “Good-bye, Mr. Chips,” which 
was published some three years ago. The 
scene is laid in a typical cathedral town of 
England where “months flowed by in a stream 
of busy uneventfulness.” The principal char- 
acter is Dr. David Newcome, known to his 
fellow townsmen as “the little doctor.” Were 
it not for the absorbing interest which he has 
in his work, the doctor’s life would be as dull 
and monotonous as the lives of the other citi- 
zens. 

The plot is woven around the meeting of 
the doctor and a German dancer who happens 
to break her wrist following a performance 
in the small town. Another chance meeting a 
little later brings the lives of the two char- 
acters so closely together that they can no 
longer be separated. When the doctor’s wife 
is found poisoned, suspicion naturally falls 
upon the two, and although they are innocent 
of foul play, they are found guilty and forced 
to pay the supreme price. 

Mr. Hilton writes with a gentleness which 
removes much of the sting that would other- 
wise attach to such a tragic theme. Not only 
has he told his story well, but he has succeeded 
in creating, in Dr. David, a character not 
likely soon to be forgotten by readers of 
contemporary literature. 


Hospital Nurse 


Corinne Johnson Kern has followed up her 
first book, “I Go Nursing,” which was widely 
read, with a second volume that gives a realistic 
portrait of what goes on within a hospital. 
The story of “I Was a Probationer’ (New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $2.50) has as its chief 
characters two young girls accepted by a hospi- 
tal to begin a career in nursing. One sees the 
probationers struggling hard to adjust them- 
selves to a rigid discipline, attempting to steel 
themselves against the depressing atmosphere 
of illness, suffering, and death. 


Priestley on America 


Countless volumes have been written about 
our country. It has been appraised and reap- 
praised so often that one wonders what there 
is to be said of it and its institutions that has 
not been seized upon and paraphrased a thou- 
sand times. Perhaps America has not yet been 
wholly discovered; perhaps, like a moulted 
bird, it is constantly bedecking itself with 
new feathers. But whatever the circumstance, 
it reveals to J. B. Priestley, a British author, 
a host of features that no one has noted 
before. In page after page of his “Midnight 
on the Desert” (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$3) he offers refreshing comments, observa- 
tions that are shrewd and penetrating. 

Mr. Priestley calls his volume an “excursion 
into autobiography,” but it really .contains 


Kennedy, is now projected. 

very little about himself. He employs snatches 
of personal incident only as a convenient diving 
board from which to plunge into the current 
of American life. And it is no small accom- 
plishment that has felt which direction that 
current is taking. He ranges far afield from 
boxing bouts to coeducation, from the Berk- 
shire Hills to the gaudy patios on the Pacific 
Coast, from Arthur Brisbane to the American 
philosopher, George Santayana. His obser- 
vations are both pleasant and unpleasant, but 
his attitude is fair and wholesome at all times. 
And his writing is sheer delight, never dull, 
subtle without being tortured, and full of 
sparkle and humor. 


Behind Prison Walls 


Behind the walls of every prison in this 
country may be found a motley crowd—young 
persons whom poverty and neglect have driven 
to petty crimes, unscrupulous lawyers, politi- 
cal bosses, hardened criminals without regret or 
remorse for what they have done, bankers 
who have gone a step beyond the letter of the 
law and several beyond its spirit. Removed 
from society, herded together to spend perhaps 
years in a cell block, what are the thoughts of 
these men? Are they repentant of their 
crimes? Does confinement make them bitter? 
Are they more amenable to kind, understanding 
words, or are they to be handled with the 
mailed fist? 

To all these questions, as to many others, 
James A. Johnston gives answer in “Prison 
Life Is Different” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
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JAMES HILTON 
Whose ‘‘Good-bye Mr. Chips,’’ insures the success of 
his latest novel, ‘‘We Are Not Alone.’’ 
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$3). Mr. Johnston was at various times head 
of California’s two famed prisons, San Quentin 
and Folsom, and he is now in charge of the 
fortress at Alcatraz, where the federal govern- 
ment has placed the gravest offenders. He 
thus writes out of a wealth of personal ex- 
perience. He has talked intimately with thou 
sands of convicts; he knows of their lives; he 
has been called upon to help them and also to 
treat them harshly. Hence his pages pulse 
with life, though their sound is often grim and 
dismal. 
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Among the Leaders in the House 


William B. Bankhead 


As speaker, William B. Bankhead, of 
Alabama, occupies the key position in the 
House in most legislative matters. He orig- 
inates no bills, and takes no part in the 
debates, except on very rare occasions. But 
he assigns to the various committees the 
bills which are submitted. He has a great 
deal to say about what bills are to come up 
for debate on the floor of the House, and 
when they are to be considered. It is, in 
fact, very difficult to get a bill before the 
House without his consent. Even though 
the speakership now carries much less power 
than it did formerly, it has been especially 
satisfactory to President Roosevelt to have 
in this position a man who is a staunch sup- 
porter of the New Deal. 


Mr. Bankhead has been elected to the 
House of Representatives regularly since 
1916. In 1933, he became the Democratic 
floor leader. He was chosen speaker just 
at the end of the last Congress, when his 
predecessor died, and was reélected this 
year. He thus has been one of the most 


influential Democrats in Congress for some 





time. He is the kind of man who prefers 
to work quietly behind the scenes, letting 
others take the credit. Among other things, 
however, he was largely instrumental in get- 
ting through Congress the measures for 
federal aid to education. Now, at 63, Mr. 
Bankhead leads the House. He does it 
with the idea that as speaker he should be 
the governor which keeps the engine run- 
ning smoothly rather than the steam which 
drives the engine. 


Robert L. Doughton 


All tax laws are handled by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This committee also has a great 
deal to say about the selection of members 
for other committees, and about the run- 
ning of the House generally. Consequently 
the chairmanship is an exceedingly impor- 
tant position. Robert L. Doughton, Demo- 
crat from North Carolina, has been chair- 
man since the Democrats secured a major- 
ity in the House in the 1930 elections, and 
as such he has been the President’s chief 
standby in carrying through New Deal fi- 
nancial measures. 

Mr. Doughton is affectionately known to 
his many friends in Washington and back 
in his home district as “Farmer Bob”—and 
he likes the nickname. He comes of the 
old American stock that settled in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains before the Revolu- 
tion. His family was ruined during the 
Civil War, and he had to work hard as a 
boy. But he gradually increased the size of 


a small farm which he had inherited, oper- | 


ated a general store, started raising stock, 
and finally became the president of a bank. 
In 1910, his neighbors sent him to Con- 
gress, against his protestations that he did 
not want the job. They have reélected him 
regularly since. In 1934, there was a strong 
demand that he run for the governorship 
of his state. He had been so valuable as 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, however, that President Roosevelt 
personally asked him to stay on in Con- 
gress. Mr. Doughton agreed. Although he 
is 74, he is one of the hardest working mem- 
bers of Congress, usually getting down to 
his office well before seven in the morning. 


Hamilton Fish, Jr. 


In entering politics, Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
who now is the senior Republican member 


of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
followed a family tradition that runs back 
to prerevolutionary days on his father’s 
side and to Peter Stuyvesant on his moth- 
er’s. His grandfather, after being gover- 
nor of New York and a member of the 
Senate, proved himself, in Grant’s cabinet, 
one of America’s ablest secretaries of state. 
He himself, soon after graduating from Har- 
vard, was elected to the New York legisla- 
ture as a follower of Theodore Roosevelt. 
After serving overseas through the World 
War, he was elected to Congress in 1920, 
and each election since has given him a 
larger majority—in spite of the fact that 
he comes from Roosevelt’s home district. 

Mr. Fish helped organize the American 
Legion, and has been a tireless worker in 
its interests. He also has been one of the 
outstanding leaders in the so-called “anti- 
red drives,” and was chairman of a special 
House Committee to investigate the aims 
and tactics of Communists in this country. 
Since the last election, he has come out 
strongly for making the Republican party a 
liberal organization. At 49, he looks for- 
ward to many more years of active po- 
litical life. 


Maury Maverick 


It is a long-established 
custom in the House that 
new members should 
keep quiet and do what 
they are told. But Maury 
Maverick, 40-year-old 
Democrat from Texas, 
saw no reason whatever 
for following this rule, 
and almost from the day 
he entered the House, af- 
ter being elected in 1934, he began to 
startle and disturb and amuse his fellow 
members by his outbursts of scathing 
criticism or puckish raillery. And he cares 
not a fig for “party regularity.” One 
day he remarked to an older Democrat: 
“What’s the difference between a Republi- 
can and a Democrat? Do you know? Nei- 
ther do I. The truth is I don’t care. I’m 
willing to do whatever it takes to get things 
right.” 

One of the very first things he did was to 
introduce a bill to prevent the use of Amer- 
ican military forces for any purpose except 
the defense of American territory, and to 
keep American money and materials of any 
kind from going to belligerents. His deep 
and bitter hatred of war grew out of his 
own experience fighting in France, where 
he was severely wounded in the Argonne. 
As a member of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, he has become the terror 
of the “big army” advocates. He also has 
fought strenuously for the TVA and for 
the New Deal measures generally. His chief 
criticism of the New Deal is that it does 
not go far or fast enough. 


Samuel D. McReynolds 


Whatever the House does about neu- 
trality legislation, reciprocal trade treaties, 
and other matters involving America’s for- 
eign relations, depends a good deal on the 
attitude of Sam McReynolds of Tennessee, 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Mr. McReynolds has served in the House a 
shorter time than a number of his influen- 
tial fellow members—he was first elected 
in 1922—but he holds one of the 
most important positions. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent him as one of 
the American delegates to the 
London Economic Conference in 
1933, where he caused quite a 
flurry by indulging in a speech 
criticizing the British form of gov- 
ernment shortly after he reached 
London. Since then, however, he 
has worked smoothly with the 
President and the State Depart- 
ment. On neutrality, he has taken 
a middle ground between the de- 
mand for giving the President 
practically no discretion in limit- 
ing American shipments to bellig- 
erents and the opposite view that 


the President should have 
a great deal of discre- 
tion. He is firmly con- 
vinced that the United 
States should keep out 
of the League of Nations, 
the World Court, and 
other “entangling alli- 
ances.” 

Mr. McReynolds, who 
now is 65, was admitted 
to the Tennessee bar 
when he was 21. He be- 
came a circuit court 
judge 10 years later, and 
was reélected for three , 
terms before being sent to Congress. This 
judicial background perhaps accounts for 
his failure to take sides aggressively on con- 
troversial issues as well as for his success 
as a committee chairman. 


Jolnaen 


Sam Rayburn 


The majority floor leadership in the 
House is second in importance only to the 
speakership. It carries the responsibility 
for keeping the party members in line and 
for getting the party’s program of laws 
through the House. After a hot fight, Sam 
Rayburn of Texas was elected to the post 
by his fellow Democrats at the beginning 
of Congress in January, the majority leader- 
ship having become vacant when William B. 
Bankhead was elected speaker at the end 
of the last Congress. Mr. Rayburn’s prin- 
cipal rival was John O’Connor, of New 
York. Rayburn had the strong backing of 
his fellow Texan, Vice-President Garner. 
This support, and the fact that he is much 
more sympathetic than Mr. O’Connor with 
President Roosevelt’s general program, gave 
him the post. Since Congress opened, he 
has worked in harmony with the President 
in steering legislation through the House. 

Mr. Rayburn, at 55, is one of the nine 
men who have served 12 full terms or more 
in Congress. He was first elected in 1912. 
He became chairman of the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in 1933, where 
he was able to use to advantage his out- 
standing knowledge of railway problems in 
the United States. He also was mainly re- 
sponsible for driving through the House the 
New Deal laws for regulating stock specu- 
lation and private utility holding companies. 


Bertrand H. Snell 


The Republican floor leader in the House, 
and therefore the man next in line for the 
speakership when the Republicans again 
get a majority, is Bertrand H. Snell, who 
has been in Congress since 1914. He be- 
came the minority floor leader in 1931, after 
the 1930 elections gave the Democrats con- 
trol of the House. But he had been a power- 
ful figure in Republican party affairs almost 
since the start of his political career, serv- 
ing as a member of the New York state 
Republican committee since 1914 and being 
a delegate to seven Republican national 
conventions. For four terms in the House 
he was chairman of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Snell comes from the lumbering 
country of northern New York, where he 
was born in 1870. He worked up from a 
clerkship to the managership of the Rac- 
quette River Paper Company. He now is 
president of the New York State Oil Com- 
pany and a bank director. In college at 











Amherst, he was one year ahead of Calvin 
Coolidge, and the long friendship of the 
two men started then. 

As a Republican, Mr. Snell was one of 
the first and has been one of the most vigor- 
ous critics of the New Deal, especially of 
what he calls the “spending orgy” and the 
attempt to create a “presidential dictator- 
ship” through “bootstrap recovery.” 


Hatton W. Sumners 


Although Congressman Maury Maverick, 
by a quick move, got himself entered on the 
records as the formal sponsor in the House 
of President Roosevelt’s bill for reform of 
the federal courts, the task of getting the 
measure through the House really falls on 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
62-year-old Hatton W. Sumners, Democrat 
from Texas. This committee deals with all 
bills relating to judicial matters. As yet, 
Mr. Sumners has not publicly taken sides 
on the President’s proposals, but he is hard 
at work, with characteristic quietness, get- 
ting ready to swing his committee and the 
House into line to support the President. 

It is typical of Mr. Sumner’s modesty that 
he should have one of the shortest sketches 
in the biographical section of the Congres- 
sional Directory. This says simply that he 
“was elected to the sixty-third and succeed- 
ing Congresses,” which means that he has 
been in the House since 1912. Before that 
he had been prosecuting attorney for Dallas 
County for two terms, though he never went 
to law school. In Congress, he has stayed 
in the background, largely from shyness. 
But he is recognized as one of the sound- 
est legal thinkers in the House. Illustrative 
of his ability and of the general opinion 
about him is a remark by Ray Tucker in a 
recent article: “Supreme Court justices 
have often deferred to his legal wisdom and 
research.” 


Thomas R. Amlie 


No man in Congress speaks for progres- 
sivism more clearly or consistently than Mr. 
Amlie. He is strictly independent, cares 
nothing for parties as such. His primary in- 
terest is the welfare of the people of the 
country, particularly the poor. He is deeply 
concerned about the twin problems of un- 
employment and relief. He thinks that mil- 
lions will be permanently unemployed be- 
cause of the rapid introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, and he is deeply moved 
by the plight of the unfortunate poorer 
third of the population. He considers the 
relief measures which have been adopted 
woefully inadequate. He is more radical 
than the Roosevelt administration, but sup- 
ports many of its measures. He is 
of Scandinavian descent, speaks 
slowly and with a distinct accent, 
but very forcefully. He is one of 
the clearest thinkers in Congress 
and certainly one of the most con- 
scientious. 

Relatively speaking, Mr. Amlie 
is a newcomer to Congress, hav- 
ing been elected in 1931 to fill an 
unexpired term. He is an active 
leader in the Progressive party of 
Wisconsin and is a leader in such 
left-wing political organizations 
as the American Commonwealth 
Political Federation through which 
media he is doing much to further 
the liberal or radical cause. 
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MPRESSIVE evidence for the theory 

that history repeats itself is found in a 
recent number of the Washington Post. A 
section of the paper is devoted to a story 
of a week just 100 years ago—a March 
week in 1837. Among 
the news items of 
that week was an ac- 
count of the civil war 
in Spain; a note ex- 
plaining that England 
would not interfere in 
the war; a story of a 
proposed air flight 
across the Atlantic, 
through use of bal- | | 





loons; a discussion of 
a proposed reciproc- I i | 
ity trade treaty; 

Wall Street’s opinion me 
of the business de- 
pression. Anyone 
looking now at these 
subject heads, as they appeared in the 
papers a century ago, might assume that 
they referred to events in 1937 instead 
of 1837. All of which indicates that 
many of our problems are of a permanent 
nature, recurring time and again. They 
never reappear in the same form, however. 
The proposed transatlantic flight in 1837 
(which, by the way, was never made) was 
of a very different nature from those which 
occur in the present age, and the rebellion 
now going on in Spain is not at all like 
the one which afflicted that nation 100 
years ago. 











THE BROOKINGS 
INSTITUTION 


+ fe 

EADERS of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
may be interested in the fact that its 
offices are located in a building owned by 
the Brookings Institution, though the In- 
stitution’s main building, the one it now 
occupies, is a few doors below us on 
Jackson Place. The president of Brook- 
ings, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, is a member 
of Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER’S editorial 
board, but this paper and the Institution 

are entirely independent and unrelated. 
The Brookings Institution is one of the 
leading economic research organizations in 
the country. It maintains a staff of about 30 
prominent economists, who carry on studies 
and investigations of economic problems. 
Sometimes a congressional committee au- 
thorizes the Brookings economists to make 
a study of some problem and report to the 
committee. The Institution also makes 
reports for states or cities or organizations 
upon request, ‘and it makes studies of its 
own... In addition to the permanent re- 
search staff, a number of younger men and 
women may always be seen about the In- 
stitution. They are research fellows who 
come from universities to do temporary re- 
search work, frequently to be used as 
theses prepared to meet requirements for 
advanced degrees in the universities. The 
Institution maintains a dining room for the 
use of the staff, and many of the staff mem- 
bers live in the residence quarter of the 
building. A feature of the Institution is a 








CONGRESSMEN ARE SWAMPED THESE DAYS 
LETTERS FROM THE FOLKS BACK HOME 


beautiful paneled lounge where frequent 
lectures are held and where staff members 
and friends meet for informal discussion. 


a 


NE day last week I attended a lunch- 
eon at the National Press Club, ad- 
dressed, “Off the Record” by W.P.A. Di- 
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She Wahu. 


“T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.”’ 


of shoes—and ships— 


rector Harry Hopkins. Hopkins impresses 
one as being deeply in earnest in his desire 
to help those in need of relief. He com- 
bines a keen sense of humor with a de- 
termined fighting spirit and an impatience 
with opposition. He speaks forcefully and 
straight to the point, continually dropping 
his final “g’s,” falling now and then into 
grammatical error, but always driving his 
arguments home with telling effect. He 
makes no attempt to be diplomatic, speaks 
of opponents by name and uses them pretty 
roughly at times, but gives indication of a 
purpose to be fair and just. He is hot- 
tempered and sometimes injudicious. He 
is honest, straightforward, efficient, broadly 
sympathetic. 


t+ 


NE of the interesting spots in Wash- 
ington these days is the room on the 
second floor of the Senate Office Building, 
where the Judiciary Committee is holding 
hearings on President Roosevelt’s Supreme 
Court plan. It is a rectangular room, 
about 60 by 100 feet. The members of the 
committee sit at a long table which extends 
across one end of the room, their backs to 
the wall, facing the room. The witnesses 
also sit at this table. In front of it are 
five tables, reserved for the press, and be- 
hind the press tables are rows of seats for 
spectators, who face the committee. There 
are a number of chairs, near the committee’s 
table, which are reserved for congressmen 
and their wives. 

To date all the witnesses have favored 
the President’s plan. It was arranged in 
advance that advocates of the Court 
change should be heard first. The opponents 
will begin to make their arguments to the 
committee this week. 

Scene on the sec- 
ond day of the hear- 
ings: Assistant At- 
torney General 
Robert H. Jackson is 
before the committee. 
He takes his place be- 
fore a microphone on 
the committee table, 
faces the _ senators, 
reads his statement. 
Most of the senators 
and newspapermen 
have copies of the 
statement, and follow page by page as he 
reads. As the reading continues, reporters 
hand copy to messenger boys who hurry 
out of the room on the way to the tele- 
graph office. At the conclusion of the 
reading a few senators ask questions, to 
which Jackson has ready answers. 


+ 

EMBERS of Congress are being del- 

uged with letters from back home. 
Most of these letters relate to the Supreme 
Court issue, some of them urging the senator 
or representative to vote for the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and others insisting upon 
the opposite course. During the last few 
years there has been a big increase in 
the number of letters advising 
members of Congress how to vote. 
Sometimes there are a great num- 
ber of letters and telegrams, all 
worded exactly alike. The con- 
gressman isn’t likely to pay much 
attention to such messages be- 
cause he knows that they are mere 
form letters, all inspired by some 
one organization. But if there 
are several letters which show 
that they express the personal 
sentiments of the writers, they are treated 
with respect for they indicate the public 
opinion of the communities from which 
they come. Letters and telegrams of that 
kind often change votes in Congress. The 
citizen who has convictions on matters be- 
fore Congress may be sure that his letters 
will receive consideration. —The Walrus. 
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—From Harper's Weekly 
A CHINESE CLUB IN SHANGHAI AT THE TIME OF THE OPEN DOOR POLICY 
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America’s Policy in the Far East 


NE of the leading authorities on 

American diplomatic history* has 
called the acquisition of the Philippines the 
greatest blunder in American diplomacy, 
and the enunciation of the Open Door 
Policy, shortly thereafter, the second great 
blunder in the Far East. However that 
may be, our becoming involved in oriental 
politics at the end of the last century 
raised many questions of diplomacy which 
are still with us today. It is important 
that we review, therefore, the Open Door 
Policy, and then turn our attention to our 
present problems in the Far East. 

It should be remembered that when 
John Hay, American secretary of state, 
succeeded in pinning the Open Door Policy 
upon the major powers of Europe and Asia, 
China was in the process of being parti- 
tioned. Throughout the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, China had become 
“the backyard of European politics.” 
Being left in a weakened condition as a 
result of the Sino-Japanese War of 1895, 
China was easy prey for Russia, France, 
Germany, and Japan, which descended like 
vultures upon the prostrate country, each 
setting off spheres of influence, conces- 
sions, which they intended to use as eco- 
nomic preserves for their expanding in- 
dustrialism. 


The Open Door Policy 


While the United States had no such 
direct interest in China, it did have what 
it considered to be an economic stake, in- 
asmuch as it counted on carrying on a 
lucrative trade with the backward nation 
of millions. Goaded by Great Britain, 
whose interest it was not to see China 
wholly swallowed up by rival powers, Mr. 
Hay wrung an agreement from the major 
powers by which they promised equal op- 
portunities to all nations in the trade and 
economic development of China. Thus 
not only was the partitioning process 
brought to a halt, but the United States 
was assured the same trading terms as 
those enjoyed by other powers. 

The Open Door Policy was nothing 
more than tacit understanding, although its 
principles were formally incorporated into 
a treaty in 1922, when nine powers—the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, China, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Portugal—agreed to the principles of 
the Open Door and pledged themselves to 
respect the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. By this latter pro- 
vision of the Nine Power Treaty, the 
major powers interested in the Pacific re- 
gion pledged themselves against further 
partitioning or assuming political control 
of any part of China’s territory. 

When Japan, in the fall of 1931, blithely 
stepped into Manchuria, a Chinese prov- 


*Samuel Flagg Bemis 


ince, she acted in direct violation of the 
provisions of the Nine Power Treaty. 
When later she proceeded to entrench her- 
self in North China, she was again acting 
in contravention of treaty obligations. 
There is considerable evidence, also, that 
the Japanese-controlled administration of 
Manchoukuo is violating the principles of 
the Open Door by granting more favorable 
terms to the economic activities of Japan. 


Japanese-American Conflict 


Thus it can be seen that the pillar of 
American policy in the Far East has come 
face to face with resolute opposition from 
Japan. Moreover, there is every reason 
to believe that Japan will continue to make 
inroads, political and economic, in China, 
as she considers control or domination of 
the Asiatic mainland essential to her own 
well-being. There is every likelihood, 
therefore, that the Open Door Policy will 
be further flouted in the future by Japan. 

What, in the face of these conflicting 
policies, should be the attitude of the Amer- 
ican government in its dealing with the 
Far East? The Hoover administration 
gave its answer in the famous Stimson 
Doctrine which provided that the United 
States would not recognize conquests made 
in violation of treaties. In the eyes of 
our government, Manchuria is legally still 
a part of China, as we have refused to 
recognize the _ inde- 
pendence of that 
country. Actually, 
however, Man- 
choukuo is no more 
a part of Chinese ter- 
ritory than are the 
Philippine Islands. 

The Stimson Doc- 
trine has obviously 
failed to bring Japan 
into line with our 
wishes, for she has 
gone steadily ahead 
penetrating into China. It is obvious that 
if the United States is going to insist upon 
maintenance of the Open Door in China, 
it will have to alter its course. There 
are two alternatives. Either it can re- 
nounce the Open Door Policy, withdraw- 
ing from active participation in the politics 
of the Far East, or it can insist upon main- 
taining the Open Door in China, by the 
use of force if necessary. As Professor 
Bemis puts it in his excellent “A Diplo- 
matic History of the United States:” “The 
structure of the Open Door would be 
threatened as soon as any one power in 
the Far East should become paramount. 
Then the United States would have to fight 
for the Open Door or retreat in the face 
of the world from its declared principles.” 
What the policy of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration will be toward the Far East and 
the Open Door is still not clear. 
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Further Measures Planned to Aid American Agriculture 


(Concluded from page 1) 


vasion of foreign insects which can destroy 
the farmers’ crops and attack their cattle. 
It searches out and introduces new crops 
such as soybeans, and certain species of 
sugar cane and cotton. It develops high 
quality seeds. It furnishes expert advice 
on planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
marketing. It provides weather forecasts 
and crop season predictions. It will vac- 
cinate the farmers’ cows and pigs and 
perform any number of other services for 
the men and women who are engaged in 
the nation’s most fundamental yet perhaps 
most uncertain industry. These uncer- 
tainties of rain, sun, wind, and pestilence 
are some of the eternal problems of the 
farmers. The federal government has for 


a long time, in both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, attempted to aid 
in dealing with them. It is important that 
we keep such facts as these in mind if we 
would avoid the mistake of assuming that 
the so-called farm problem is something 
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of recent origin or that the New Deal’s 
agricultural program is the federal gov- 
ernment’s first attempt to do something 
about it. 

However, it is unmistakably true that 
within the past five or six years the weather 
and general economic conditions have 
conspired to produce serious emergency 
situations among the nation’s farm popula- 
tion. And during this same period the 
public’s attention has been directed to 
other farm problems which have existed 
for many years and which can no longer 
be ignored. Consequently the agricultural 
program of the present administration is 
undoubtedly the most comprehensive set 
of plans ever undertaken by any govern- 
ment in the interest of its farmers and 
their land. 

That program itself might be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Soil conservation. 

2. Crop insurance. 

3. Ever-normal granary. 

4. Crop production control. 

5. Aid to tenant farmers. 

Each one of these features has a long 
story of its own. 


If we ask why “soil conservation” is 
placed at the head of the list, we need only 
to recall the dust storms and the floods 
or to drive into some part of the country 
where there are gullied hillsides and aban- 
doned farms to find an answer to our ques- 
tion. These troubles have come about 
because we as a nation have wasted our 
soil. The methods we have used and the 
degree to which we have succeeded vary 
from one part of the country to another, 
but year after year we have done a steadily 
better job of destroying the land from 
which the nation gets its living. In the 
eastern and southern parts of the country 
we have stripped the timber off steep hill- 
sides, cultivated them for a few years only 
to find that the soil quickly washes away, 
making the land itself useless and flooding 
the valleys below. In the past we have 
usually solved this problem by finding more 
hillsides from which to strip the timber 
in order to raise a few more crops, letting 
more soil wash away and producing still 
bigger floods. Already, according to sta- 
tistics of the Department of Agriculture, 
there are 350,000,000 acres, about one- 
sixth of the country’s total land area, which 
have become badly gullied and almost use- 
less as the result of this treatment. 


Wind Erosion 


In the “dust-bowl” section of the West, 
80,000,000 acres, an area larger than the 
states of Iowa and Missouri put together, 
have been seriously damaged by wind. 
And about one-eighth of this land is now 
practically worthless. Lands which are 
not themselves blown away are likely to 
be covered with the sands which may have 
traveled many miles from their original 
resting place. Some people attempt to 
blame the weather for the existence of a 
“dust-bowl,” and it is true that if that 
section had been receiving regular and 
abundant rain, dust storms would never 
have occurred. However, it is also true 
that that section of America has been sub- 
ject to periodic cycles of dry weather as 
far back as there is any record; and al- 
though its soil is rich, it seems now that it 
was never intended to raise cultivated 
crops. It should have been left under the 
thick tough grass which nature originally 
placed over it, but which was despoiled first 
by too many cattle, then by sheep, and 
finally by the sharp plow of the wheat 
farmer. 

Soil erosion is not always a speedy and 
spectacular thing like a dust storm or a 
flood. Most of what is still considered the 
country’s good land is subject to erosion in 
varying degrees. Failure to rotate fertility- 
producing crops with fertility-consuming 
crops, lack of terraces, improper placing 
of rows on slopes, attempting to cultivate 
land which should be in meadow or wood- 
land—these are among the most common 
causes of soil destruction on ordinary 
farms. And though their effects are not 
so readily seen, their ultimate consequences 
are very nearly the same as the work of 
dust storms and floods. 


Soil Conservation Program 


To deal with this problem, the federal 
government has had in operation for more 


than a year now a program of soil 
conservation. According to its 
provisions, farmers receive benefit 
payments for reducing their acre- 
age of soil-depleting crops, such 
as wheat, corn, and cotton, and 
planting in their place soil-build- 
ing crops. In addition such agen- 
cies as the CCC and the TVA 
have been working out demon- 
strations of how abandoned lands 
can be reclaimed and how partly 
eroded soil may be saved. Much 
of our land must be returned to 
timber or grass. The population 
from whole sections of country 
may have to be moved. The work 
of soil conservation will be long 
and difficult, but a definite begin- 
ning has been made. 


The administration’s plans for 
crop insurance and the establish- 
ment of an “‘ever-normal granary” 
are closely related. Crop insur- 
ance, itself, is proposed as the 
most practical plan for protecting 
the farmers against wide fluctua- 
tions in annual income which re- 
sult from overproduction in some 
years and shortages in others. As 
outlined in the bill now before 
Congress, the wheat farmer at 
harvest time in good years would 
take a specified amount of wheat 
to his local grain depository as a premium 
payment. In bad crop years, he would 
receive benefit payments in wheat or 
money which would offset what he 
otherwise would have lost by failing to 
raise as much as his normal production. In 
the beginning, this plan is applied only to 
wheat, but if it works successfully it is 
expected that it will eventually be extended 
to cover most other crops. An essential 
feature of the plan, of course, is the stor- 
ing of surplus commodities which is called 
the “ever-normal granary.” Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace sometimes speaks of 
it as the “Joseph plan,” because of its 
similarity to the system used by Joseph of 
the Old Testament in storing grain in 
bountiful years for use in times of famine. 


Crop Control 


Crop production control was the essential 
feature of the AAA, which was set up in 
the early days of the New Deal to prevent 
the planting of so much that the harvest 
couldn’t be sold. Under it the government 
paid the farmers for reducing the size of 
their crops. The plan was severely criti- 
cized and was finally declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. But in the 
meantime, it had accomplished its purpose 
of reducing farm surpluses and raising the 
income of the farmers. Immediately after 
it was abandoned, the soil conservation 
program of benefit payments was intro- 
duced which also helped somewhat to pre- 
vent overproduction. Whether or not a 
system of rigid production control like the 
AAA will again be adopted is uncertain; 
the present administration says only as a 
last resort. But if huge surpluses like 
those of 1932 and 1933 occur again, the 
control of agricultural production will 
once again be a major problem. 





A SOUND, PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE IS THE GOAL WE SEEK 
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TALKING IT OVER 


The farmer is deeply interested in the federal government’s 


new plans for agriculture. 


The problems of the tenant farmers, 
which for almost the first time in our his- 
tory are now receiving serious attention 
from the government, are a combination 
of just about all the troubles of agriculture 
itself. As a rule, the tenants live on the 
poorest land. More than anyone else, they 
feel the direct effects of the soil eroding 
from beneath their feet. They are least 
equipped with the knowledge 0. how to 
deal with pests, plant diseases, and the 
variations in the weather. Because they 
never know from one year to next whether 
they will be allowed to remain on the 
land, few of them have much interest in 
protecting and building up the fertility of 
the soil. When crops fail, their sole source 
of income fails too, and even in the best 
of years they don’t receive enough to buy 
the food and clothes and other necessities 
ordinarily considered in a minimum stand- 
ard of decent living. Scattered from coast 
to coast, they constitute nearly half of 
America’s entire farm population and an 
increasingly pressing, but by no means new, 
national problem. 


Tenancy Studied 


For several years it has been proposed 
that the federal government set up a 
fund of a billion dollars out of which to 
lend tenant farmers the money with which 
to buy land of their own. But no compre- 
hensive study of farm tenancy and what to 
do about it had been made until last year 
when President Roosevelt appointed a spe- 
cial commission to make an investigation 
and report its recommendations to Congress. 
That report has now been made, and it is 
quite likely that some type of legislation 
based on its recommendations will be 
passed by this session of Congress. It is 
pointed out by Secretary Wallace, who was 
a member of the commission, that there 
is not any one simple solution to the 
problem. He believes that while there are 
many tenants who are now capable of 
running farms of their own and paying for 
them, a large proportion of tenants have 
become so accustomed to wasteful and igno- 
rant ways of farming that they must first 
go through a long process of gradual edu- 
cation before they are ready to become 
independent owners. He also holds that 
one of the more immediate needs is to 
revise the system of leasing, so that the 
tenant will have greater security as a 
tenant. Already, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration is at work in this field and 
has helped about 300,000 tenant families 
to better their conditions. Like soil con- 
servation, the evils of tenant farming will 
require constant and prolonged attention. 
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The Mid-Semester Test 


TEST NO. 1 





American Observer. 


Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the last two months and who have been mentioned in The 


In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name 


listed. 
Column I Column II Column I Column II 
(A) Washington correspondent of the New York Times. 
(B) Chancellor of Austria. (N) German minister of economics. 
~mmnne 1, Hermann Goering (C) United States Supreme Court justice. . 6. Charles Seymour (O) President of the Philippines. 
(D) Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee (P) United States commissioner of education. 
(E) Labor leader who conducted negotiations with the (Q) Author of “Zero Hour.” 
satiate 2. Louis Brownlow United States Steel Corporation. wun 7, Eduard Benes (R) Chairman of the President’s committee on govern- 
(F) Prominent American educator. ment reorganization. 
(G) Secretary of labor. (S) Chairman of the R. F. C. 
es 3. Jesse Jones (H) Dictator of Cuba, 22 estan 8. Manuel Quezon (T) American member of the World Court. 
(I) Germany’s No. 2 man. (U) Republican leader in the Senate. 
(J) New president of Yale University. (V) Chairman of the Senate committee which has been 
sisi . 4, Arthur Krock (K) Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. ~~~» 9. Willard E. Givens investigating civil liberties. 
(L) Retired chairman of the Social Security Board. (W) Chairman of the National Resources Committee. 
(M) Principal supporter of the President’s court reform (X) President of Czechoslovakia. 
siatitaisini 5. Pierce Butler plan in the Senate. smmnewkO. Key Pittman (Y) Senator who is sponsoring a housing bill. 





Directions: Read each description 


Part 2 


in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description, and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column 1 Column II Column 1 Column II 
1. U. S. Rubber 15. Japan 
seins 11. Far Eastern nation with which Germany has 3; Reconstruction Finance Cor- _..............16. Nation which has announced a seven billion- 16, Turks 
signed a treaty pledging close codperation. = dollar naval building program. 17. Italy 
3. Gree 18. United States Steel Corpora- 
4. Knights of Labor ee : tion 
12. Federal lending agency whose life has been ex- _ 5. Securities and Exchange Com- ee:esmem 17. Labor organization which preceded the A. F. of L. elton 
" mission in dominating the American labor movement. ‘ F asl " 
tended two years by act of Congress. +. Gee g 20. Farm Credit Administration 
: 7. United States Chamber of , ae . 21. Russia 
sicibailiane 13. American product which Italy will purchase Coma 8 &  __ eitiiiiaiiii 18. Nation which is confronted by serious problem 22, Arabs 
through loans granted by Export-Import Bank. 8. copper because of large number of immigrants. 23. Manchuria 
4 9. Siberia 24. A. F. of L. 
‘ ' , . , 10. Great Britain 25. Switzerland 
ceases 14. Region whose mineral resources Soviet Russia is 11, Spain 0 ————it ee 19. Important company which has agreed to nego- : an 
planning to spend billions of rubles to develop. 12. National Education Associa- tiate with representatives of the C. I. O. m4 _— 
tion : os 
; - _ 13.1. W. W. aad —_ ; 28. C. 1. O. 
iesasisiesni 15. Racial group in Palestine with whom Jews are in 44 American Telephone and  -=--~~20. National organization which held its annual con- 29, Mongolia 
constant conflict. Telegraph Company vention at New Orleans last month. 30. U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Part 3 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you con- 
sider true and the word “false” on the dotted line before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


. In the years before 1914, Germany’s African colonies offered a great outlet for her 


surplus population. 


. The population of the Irish Free State is predominantly Protestant. 


sennssnanted 26. 


A majority of the members of the Supreme Court are liberal in their interpretation 
of the Constitution. 


. Senator William E. Borah of Idaho has come out strongly in favor of the President’s 


court reform program. 


euamanas 23. In its volume, “The Recovery Problem in the United States,” the Brookings ; 
Institution strongly endorsed the spending program of the Roosevelt administration. ~.........28. Great social progress has been made in Turkey since the close of the World War. 
--munu24, Public and private morality is generally at a low point in periods immediately ........29. Farm tenancy in the United States has shown a tendency to decline during the last 
following major wars. decade. 
sitll 25. The present government of Mexico is extremely conservative. mmuedO. The Little Entente is composed of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


seabed 31. The government reorganization plan proposed by President Roosevelt provides that — ..10..09.- 36. The terms “right” and “left,” used to describe different political positions, originated 
(1) the War and Navy Departments shall be merged into a single department; (2) during (1) the French Revolution; (2) the Constitutional Convention; (2) America’s 
all government employees, including cabinet officers, shall be placed under the civil Civil War; (4) the Italian Renaissance. 
service; (3) two new departments, presided over by cabinet officers, shall be created; 37. The Wagner housing bill provides for (1) government gifts and loans to cities and 
(4) the merit system shall be greatly relaxed in order to make jobs for loyal party states for housing; (2) removal of farm families to industrial regions; (3) outright 
workers, building of houses by the federal government; (4) increasing the funds at the disposal 
wwumuuud2. The principal issue involved in the General Motors strike was (1) the 30-hour of the Federal Housing Administration. 
week; (2) union recognition and collective bargaining; (3) the right of employees’ .........38. The President’s court reform plan provides that (1) all justices over 70 years of age 
to strike; (4) a 20 per cent increase in wages. en retire; (2) all Supreme Court decisions outlawing acts of Congress must be 
- ; 7 y a seven-to-two majority; (3) Congress shall have the power to override Supreme 
‘anaes 33. pal Soott icone U4) ie poly opposed by (1) slaveholders; (2) Demo Court decisions by a two-thirds majority; (4) as many as six justices may be 
. ‘ ’ : a appointed, one for each justice 70 or over who does not retire. 
~munw34, The 17 Russian leaders recently brought to trial in Moscow were charged with (1) 39. “Zero Hour” is a book dealing with (1) the Chinese revolution of 1911; (2) night 
plotting with Trotsky to overthrow the government; (2) making profits through flying in foggy weather; (3) the Spanish civil war; (4) political and economic 
illegal speculation; (3) codperating with Chinese communists; (4) openly criticizing conditions which are today threatening the peace of the world. 
the new Russian constitution. bo ee 40. Germany’s African colonies were given as mandates, under the general supervision 
ee ..35. Anton Chekhov was a (1) leader of the Russian revolution of 1917; (2) Russian of the League of Nations, to France, England, and (1) Switzerland; (2) Belgium; 


playright; (3) Chinese philosopher; (4) leader of the Indian uprising in 1857. 


(3) the United States; (4) Holland. 
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The Mid-Semester Test 


TEST NO. 2 





Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the last two months and who have been mentioned in The 
American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name 


listed. 


- 


= 


s 2 


4. 


Column II 


Homer Martin (A) Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
(B) University president who is opposing ratification of 
the child labor amendment. 
(C) Author of Germany’s Four-Year Plan. 
Karl Radek (D) Chairman of the board of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 
(E) Washington correspondent of the New York Times. 
(F) Head of the United Automobile Workers of America. 
Anthony Eden (G) Italian foreign minister. 
(H) President of General Motors. 
(I) Labor leader who succeeded in negotiating agreement 
with U. S. Steel. 
(J) British foreign secretary. 
(K) Russian author, referred to as the “Voice of Twi- 
light Russia.” 
Arturo Toscanini (L) Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. 


Column I 


Alfred P. Sloan 


Part 2 


. Bonar Law 


. Paul V. McNutt 


. Henry Cabot Lodge, 


. Koloman Daranyi 


. Myron C. Taylor 


Column I Column II 


Chairman of the TVA. 

President of the C, I. O. 

Russian journalist recently tried for conspiracy 

against the state. 

Premier of Hungary. 

World famous conductor. 

British ambassador to Germany. 

Ir Former Russian revolutionist who has been exiled to 
. Mexico. 

Italian governor-general of Ethiopia. 

Former British prime minister. 

Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mayor of New York City. 

New high commissioner of the Philippines. 

Senator from Massachusetts. 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description, and write the number on the dotted line. 


At. 


. Nation which is reclaiming land within the Zuy- 


. Nation with which Yugoslavia has signed a treaty 


. State in which the Democratic party machine is 


. Government agency of which Morris L. Cooke 


Column 1 Column II 
. Switzerland 

. housing 

. Eritrea 

. England 

. Missouri 

PWA 

. rubber 

. Bulgaria 

. Austria-Hungary 

. Germany 

. tariff 

. League of Nations 
. Somaliland 

. Greece 

. The Netherlands 

. Pennsylvania 


International organization which has_ general 
supervision of the colonies formerly belonging to 
Germany. 


der Zee. 


COONAN WNHHE 


of friendship. 


controlled by Boss Pendergast. 


was until recently head. 


. Industry which the Guffey-Vinson bill is designed 


. Prewar monarchy from which Czechoslovakia 


. Nation whose new constitution goes into effect 


Column 1 Column II 


. court reform 

. Ethiopia 

. Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration 

. Belgium 

. China 

. steel 

. World Court 

. Resettlement Administration 

. Louisiana 


to assist. 


was carved. 


April 1. 


_ Subject of the Wagner bill. - Poland 


. International Labor Office 
. India 


. Italian possession in which uprisings against Ital- . Albania 


ian control have recently taken place. . coal 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you con- 
sider true and the word “false” on the dotted line before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


21. 


President Roosevelt is the first American president who has clashed with the 
Supreme Court. 


. The law granting independence to the Philippine Islands provided for a 10-year 


period of probation. 


. Within the last year, Czechoslovakia has adopted a fascist form of government. 
. Installment buying in the United States is steadily declining. 


. The German government has protested to the American Department of State 


because of an uncomplimentary remark about Hitler made by Mayor La Guardia 
of New York City. 


Part 4 


26. The child labor amendment to the Constitution has been ratified by the necessary 


36 states. 


. The government reorganizaticn plan proposed by President Roosevelt calls for 


the appointment of six assistants to the president. 


. The British constitution is not written in a single document; much of it is not 


written at all. 


. The business interests of Japan lately have opposed the expansionist program of 


the army because of the high taxes necessary to carry it out. 


. France’s birth rate is one of the highest in Europe. 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


ae 5 


The President’s court reform plan provides that (1) Congress and the President 
may override a decision of the Supreme Court; (2) all Supreme Court justices 
must retire at the age of 70; (3) as many as six new justices may be appointed, 
one for each justice 70 or over who does not retire; (4) all Supreme Court decisions 
overruling acts of Congress must be by a vote of seven to two. 


. The first President to clash with the Supreme Court was (1) Abraham Lincoln; (2) 


Thomas Jefferson; (3) Woodrow Wilson; (4) Warren G. Harding. 


. The reorganization plan proposed by President Roosevelt provides for the (1) 


merging of the War and Navy Departments; (2) creation of two new departments 
presided over by cabinet officers, a Department of Public Works and a Department 
of Social Welfare; (3) extension of the spoils system; (4) consolidation of the 
Departments of Commerce and Interior. 


. According to the Brookings Institution, in its book, “The Recovery Problem in the 


United States,” the greatest danger to continued recovery is (1) the unbalanced 
budget; (2) price reductions; (3) the reciprocal tariff program of the Roosevelt 
administration; (4) wage increases. 


. Under the British system of government (1) the prime minister may veto acts 


passed by the House of Commons; (2) the prime minister and his cabinet must 
resign when the parliament votes against a-measure which they support; (3) all 


acts of parliament must be passed upon by the highest court in the land; (4) all 
measures appropriating money must originate in the House of Lords. 


. The sit-down strike in the General Motors plants was supported by (1) the American 


To of Labor; (2) President Roosevelt; (3) the Michigan courts; (4) the 
a 


. Speaking before the German Reichstag on the fourth anniversary of his rise to 


power Hitler declared that the only remaining issue to be settled was (1) restoration 
of the Polish Corridor; (2) improvement in Germany’s relations with Russia; (3) 
restoration of Germany’s lost colonies; (4) reéntry into the League of Nations. 


. “The nadir of national disgrace” has been used by a historian to describe the 


administration of (1) Warren G. Harding; (2) Thomas Jefferson; (3) Ulysses S. 
Grant; (4) Andrew Johnson. 


. One of the main accomplishments of the Blum government of France has been 


(1) the nationalization of all important industries; (2) stabilization of the franc 
and return to the gold standard; (3) establishment of minimum wages and maximum 
hours for workers; (4) conclusion of a treaty of friendship with Germany. 


. One of the main purposes of Germany’s Four-Year Plan is to (1) refortify the 


Rhineland; (2) make Germany as independent of foreign raw materials as possible; 
(3) reéstablish friendly relations with Russia; (4) decrease Germany’s foreign 
indebtedness. 





